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PEEFACE TO THE EIB8T EDITION. 

This little volume has been printed with the 
view of assisting Literary Men^ the OiO&cers of the 
Law^ and Philanthropists, in their intercourse with 
Classes of English Society who use a different 
Phraseology, only understood by their own frater- 
nity. 

The first Glossary is entirely original; — the 
second, the editor has reprinted from a Beport 
presented in 1839 to the Government. 

The edition has been confined to 250 copies. 

Any additions may be forwarded to the pub- 
lisher, who will deliver them to the editor, should 
a new edition be called for. 



PEEEACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

This, the second edition, has the two separate 
Glossaries of the first arranged into One Alphabet, 
with a few authenticated additions. Added to the 
little volume are several Slang Phrases, and articles 



IV 

ou Slang, which will be amusing to the general 
reader, and of interest to the critical philologist. 

The Bibliography, at the end, shows that already 
in 1674, in a second edition of ihe Canting Aca- 
demy, the author speaks of " Old Words,'* and 
such &s are now most in use. This refutes the 
assertion of modem writers that Slang is an article 
of recent growth. 

The present edition, like the first, has been con- 
fined to 250 copies. 

A favourable review of the first edition appeared 
in the Athenieum.* Tor this second edition the 
indulgence of critics is asked, as it lays no claim 
to critical supervision, being simply a reprint of 
the materials entrusted into the editor's hands ; — 
the issue of a careful critical edition must be the 
task of a painstaking scholar. 



* "Now that Slang ki «Ter7where fikshionable^—ia the street, on the 
platform, in the drawing-room— this curious little handbook of 'The 
Vulgar Tongue ' cannot fail of success. Our feir readers who wish to 
captivate our bold sex may here find the prettiest phrases, and our 
country cousins who would perfect themsdres in *fhe flash words 
principally used in London,' as now and then made public through the 
roiwlinin of thooe very iatereeling police reports, cannot do better than 
* nab the chance,' and buy this ' leary little book.* '^—Athenaum^ Jan. 1, 
185S. 



A DICTIONARY 



OF 



SLANG WORDS AND PHRASES, 

COLLECTED IN LONDON fbom 1839 to 1859. 



The Words marked 

* are from a volume entitled ** Poverty, Mendicity, and Crime, 
or, the Facts, Examinations, &c. upon which the Report was 
founded, presented to the House of Lords hy W. A. Miles, 
Esq., to which is added a Dictionary of the Flash or Cant 
Language, known to every Thief and Beggar. Edited hy H. 
Brandon, Esq. 1839." 

The words without a prefix were collected 1856-1857. 
The words marked 

t are additions, collected 1858-1859. 



EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS. 

C,B, Calmet's buildings, Oxford Street. 

Gen, General. Gp. Gipseys. Z. Life, Low life. 

Pugil. Pugilistic. Se. Scottish. Th, Thieves. 



ALBONIZED, adj. Whitened. JPu^il. 

♦ALDEEMAN— half-a-crown. 

AMPUTATE your mahogany or timber. Be off, 

be gone. Gen. 

APPLE AND PEAES, stairs. Th. 

•AEMPITS, To put a fellow up to his arm-pits^ 

to cheat a companion out of his share of plunder. 
AETETJL DODGEE, n. Lodger. "How many 

artful dodders have you ?** ^. 
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AETICLE, n, Man. " Well, you're a pretty ar- 
tioler Th. 

tASKEE, «. A professional beggar. 
AWAKE, V, To know, or to let know. Gen. 

BABY-PAPS, «. Caps. Th. 

BANDY, ». Sixpence. Th. 

BASkEB, n. Eire-arm. 2%. and Gen. 

BAENET-FAIE, ft. Hair; Th. 

BAZAAE, n. Counter. Th. 

*BALL — prison allowance, six ounces o£ meat. 

•BEIAKEE HUNTEE— poultry stealer. 

BEAK, n. Magistrate. Th. 

♦BELCHEE — a silk pocket handkerchief of a close 
striped pattern. 

BELLY-VENGEANCE, n. Sour beer. Gen. 

BENDEE, n. Shilling. Thi 

BEN-FLAKE, n. A steak, used at a slap-bang, f.^.. 
a low cook-shop or eating-house. Th. 

♦BILLY — a silk pocket handkerchief. Se. 

BILLY-BUTTON, n. Mutton. Th. 

BIEGH-BEOOM, n. Eoom. Th. 

BIED-LIME, n. Time. Th. 

BIT, n. Fburpence. Th. 

BLACKFEIAES, v. Look out. Th. 

BLACK OINTMENT, w. Pieces of raw meat. Th. 

tBLACKLEG, n. "A person who gets his living 
by frequenting racecourses, and places where 
games of chance or skill are played, giving as 
small odds as he can, and getting as much. 
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as he can when he bets or plays, but he is not 
necessarily an habitual cheat.' ' — 2%^ Chief Baron. 
" A man who habitually cheats at games of cards 
or otherwise."' — Justice Earle^ see the Trial 
Bamett v. Allen, Times, May 31, 1858. 

tBLAGUAED, £>rBLACKGUAED,«. A scamp 
a man without honor. Gen. 

♦BLOAK — a gentleman. — Fancy Bhah—di fancy 
man. — Swaig Chavey Bloke — a marine, store 
dealer, who buys stolen property. 

tBLOKLB, n, A person robbed. **Have you found 
out the • Bloke' ^etr —Times, Mh. 11, 1859. 

*BL00D:BE3> FANCY— red silk pocket hand- 
kerchief. 

*T0 BLOW IT— to inform, 

^BLOWEB; — ^a girl ; a contemptuous name in op- 
position to jomer. 

BLOW TOUB HIDE OUT. Have a good meal. 

BLTJE-BILLT, n, A peculiar handkerchief given 
by boxers to their backers. Bugih 

♦BLUE-BILLY— silk pocket handkerchief, blue 
ground with red spots. 

BLUB PIGEON ELYING,». Stealing lead off 
the houses. Th, 

BLUE.EUIN, n. Gin. Oen. 

BLUNT, «. Money. •* Got any Wi^^7"^ Gen. 

^OB, ». Shilling. Gen. 

BOBBY, n. Policeman.. Gen. 

BOB MY PAL, GaL Th. 
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BOLT, V, T6 run away ; also to swallow food, 
. without chewing it. Gen. 

BONE, V. To pilfer. Oen. 

BONNET, »• " Btmnet him.'* Knock his hat over 

his eyes. Oen, 

BONNET, n. '* A man who sits at a gaming table, 
. and appears to be playing against the table; 

when a stranger enters, the Bonnet generally 
. .wins." — Times, Nov, 17, 1856,— see Despatches. 

Ganib. 
•BONNETTEB— one who entices another to play* 

Of. 
^BOOKED — caught, taken, disposed of. 
*BOOZING KEN— drinking shop. 
BOOZY, adj. Drunk. Oen. 

-*T0 BOUNCE HIM— applied to fences, who get 

hold of property and then refuse to pay for it. 
*T0 BOUNCE— to cheat of one's share. 
♦BOXTNCEE— one who contrives to steal while 
. bargaining with the shopkeeper. 
BOX-HAEBY, Tea and Dinner at one meal. 

. Com, Travellers 
BEACELETS, «. Handcuffs. Foliee and Th, 

BEASS, n. Money. Oen, 

BEAT, «. Child. Gen. 

•BEEAKY LEO -a shilling. 

BEICK, n. Good EeUow. " He is a regular IrUkr 

Oen, 

BEIEF, n. Duplicate. Tk. 
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BBOADY» Materials of any kind. ^ Gentlemen 
finding their own broody f i,e. doth, can be accoin- 
modated.'^ Ben. 

BBOWNS, n. Copper money. ^ I gave Um a 
hrown.^^ Qtn. 

BETAN-OTiiTNN, n. Gin- Oen. 

BULL, n. Eive-shilUng pieoe. Th. 

♦BULL — a crown piece, 

BULLOOK-AFD^riLE, n. A shoplifter* Tk. 

BUEST, ». Burglary. Th. 

BUBSTEB, n. Bread Gen. 

BUSS, n. Kiss. Gm. 

BUTTIKBN, n. Shop. Gen. 

*BUTT0]S1EE— one who i«itices another to play. 

♦TO BUZ -to pick pockets. 

GAD, n. Omnibus conductor. Gm* 

OADGEB, n. A beggar. Gen. 

♦CADGEE— a beggar. 

*OADGING— begging. 

CADGING. Applied to Cabmenwhenthey are off 
the ranks, and soliciting a fare Gen. 

CAIN AHB ABEL, n. Table. Tk. 

tCANT, '' There is a version of the anecdote (as 
related by yoiur c<»respondent Exuii, 2nd S. vi. 
458' ; vii. 72.), of the supposed origin of the word, 
thus given in the Tremsactiene of the Lwerpoot 
Lit. and Phil. See. for 1848, p. 58. :— * An 

^ extract from the MBrouriue jPuhUeue^teS&riBi4x) 
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the Beverends Oliver and Ezekiel Cant, two 
- Scotch clergymen, who preached with such a 
. voice and manner, as to give their names eani to 

all freaking of the same kind.' But I think, that 
. neither this nor the suggestion of G-rose, that 

the word is a corruption of ekauntmffi can be 
, looked upon as the correct one. It appears to 

me more than probable, . that our ordinary word 

vnendiearUf (from the Latin mendko), is the 
. primary source ; this abbreviated into eani or 

canter, signifying a vagrant or beggar, one who 
. cants or asks alms in a whining tone, was certainly 
. in use long before the period o£ the anecdote 

above rehited, as is proved by the quotation from 

Ben Jonson's Staple of Hfeioet, given by your 

correspondent Henrt Huth. In Taylor's 
. Works, (1630) also, is the foUowing passage : — 

' And gave all their money to the mendkanUng 

canters.' 
*' Andrew Cant was minister of Aberdeen, in the 

reign of Charles I., and he was buried in 'the 
. churchyard there, his tombstone having inscribed 
. on it, a very highly eulogistic Latin epitaph. Of 

him. Pennant (Tour in Scotland, vol, i. p. 122.)» 
. says, ' Andrew canted no more than the rest of 

his brethren, for he lived in a whining age.' 
^' One can scarcely suppose Skinner, Pennant, and 

others to be correct, in deriving the word from 
, the cow^, as our word ean^ does not imply ameire 
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sing-song tone, but rather a whining yoice 
uttered by a person, whom you feel is attempting 
' iu a greater or less degee to deceive you ; you 
are conscious of hypocrisy being practised, whe- 
ther the subject be religion, politics, begging, or 
anything else. Moreover, if the word meant 
singing, the Anglo-Saxon cantere, a singer, is a 
much more probable source of origin than the 
Lectin ean^o."— -T. N. Bbxtshfield, JUTotea and 
Queries, (2nd S. vii. Feb. 19. 1859.) 

♦CANT OF. TOGS— gift of clothes. 

CAN'T SEE A HOLE THEO' A LADDEE. 
Being nearly drunk. 

:£ABT, fi« Oourse. Traversed the cart ; walked 
. over the course. Sportsmen on the turf, 

^CAET-WHEEL, n. Five-shilling piece. Th, 

.*CASE — a house, also a bad crown piece. SALF* 
A CASE— bad half-crown. 

*X:3AT— amuff. 

CAT, V. To go out cat and Mtten hunting. Pewter 
pot stealing. Gen, 

CAT AND KITTEN HUNTING. Steding pub^ 
licans' pewter, pots* Th. 

CAT AKD MOUSE, n. House. Th. 

CHAFF, V. To quiz, or ridicule. Oen, 

CHALK.FA3M, ». Arm. Th. 

CHALK, t^. To chalk him off. To observe a person 
attentively so as to remember him, 2%« 

.C9ALKS, if. To. walk joyxs: chalky To run Away« 
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CHAEING-CBOSS, n. Horse. m. 

CHARLEY PBBSCOT, «. Waistcoat. Th. 

CHABLEY LANCAST£B»«. Haiidkereliief,|»ra. 
nouneed handkercher. 2%. 

*CHATTBY EEEDEB— spoon. Se. 

CHEEEl, It. Impudent. <^ Don't 70a be so eheefy** 

tCHEEB, fi. a Gab. The EUumere Jewel Bob- 
hery^ HXmes, Dee. 5, 1857. 

CHEBBY-BIPB, «. A pipe. Tk. 

CBINKEBSyn. Money. '<Oot anjdUnlr, Jack?" 

GHOAEEB,fi. Cravat or neckcloth. Oen. 

CHOUSE, V. To cheat ont of. Qen. 

*CHOVEY— a shop. 

•TO CHBISTEN A Y ACK— to alter the maker's 
name in a jack ; i,e, watch, to avoid detection* 

•TO CHXJBCH A YACK— to have the works 
of the watch pnt into another case to prevent de- 
tection. 

fCHTJMP, «. A Fool. "I am not such a ehump 
(inexperienced thief) as that. 2%« JSUesmere 
Jewel i2o55^.— Times, Dee, 5, 1857. 

CLAP, V. To take. Gen. 

CLINCHEB, n. Incontrovertible. '*I gave him 
a clincher,** Gen. 

•CLOCKMAKEBS— industrious people living in 
Calmet's Buildings, Oxford-street. 

♦CLOTJT— a cotton handkerchief. 

COACH-WHEEL, n. A crown or five^ shillings. 

COCKED HEB TOES. Bead. 2%. 
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♦QOCUM— -very cunning and sly. To fight cocum, 

to be wary. 
*T0 COME IT—to inform. 
GODQEB, n. A disagreeable fellow. Gen. 

COLLTWOBLES, n. The bowels. Gen. 

COMMONS, n. Short commons : scarcitj of pro- 
visions. Gen, 
COOK, V, To eook accounts. To make a book or 
balance sheet, where no proper accounts have 
been kept. Gen. 
COOK HIS GOOSE. To pay off an old grudge 
or quarrel. Gen. 
♦COOTEE— a sovereign, 20*. 
♦COPBUST— to hand over the booty to another 
at the time to prevent its being found on him if 
given in charge, or to give over the booty merely. 
COPPEE,«. Policeman. Th. 
COPPBE, si$b. Penny. •* Give us a copper." Gen. 
COOL, adf. Impudent, unembarrassed. Gen. 
COOL, V. To see, to observe. Gen. 
COVENT GAEDEN, n. Farthing. Th. 
COWS AND KISSES, Miss, or the ladies. Th. 
COWS-GEEASE, n. Butter. Gen. 
♦CEABS— shoes. 
♦CEABSHELLS—ditto. 
•TO CEACK— to break into. 
•TO CEACK A CASE— burglary. 
GEACKSMAN, n. Burglar. 551. 
CEAM, V. To try to deceive, to prepare for an 
examination. Geni 
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OEAMMEE, n. Palsebood, ^^«- 

•CEEAM PANCT BILLY— sOk pocket handker- 

clnef, cream coloured ground^ any pattern. 
•CEIB— a hottfle, 
CEIB, n. House. " Crack a swell's mft," "break 

into a gentleman's bouse." ^• 

CEIB, r. To steal. ^^«- 

€EOAKv. To die. *'Uehaacroakedr Gen. 
*CEOAKBES— beggars. 
*CE0CTJ8SES— men wbo travel about tbe country, 

pretending to be doctors ; tbey sell tbeir medicine 

always a panacea, sope, &c. 
CEOPPIE, ». One wbo bas bad bis bair cut in 

prison. ^• 

*0N THE CEOSS-^bieving. 
•CEOSS COVE— a tbief. 
*CEOW— see Sneak. 

CULL, n. Man. « WeH, you're a pretty eull" Th. 
WTJLINQ-.— snatcbing reticules from tbe seats of 

carriages at races, wbile tbe attention of tbe 

ladies is absorbed by tbe looking at tbe borses 

coming in. 

CUT TOUE LUCKY, To run away. Gen. 

CUSHION THUMPEE, n. A Clergyman. Gen. 
CUEE, n. An old or strange-looking person. Gen. 
CUT-THEOAT, n. Butcber. Gen. 

GUT, V. To affect not to know a friend^ to cease 

an acquaintancesbip. Gen, 

CUT IT, V. To go away. Th, 

CYMBAL, n. Watcb. ?%. 
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DANCE, «. stairs. ''Vp the dance:' TL 

DAEK, acy. Secret. '* Keep it dark.'* Th. 

BAI^KENEDi v. Closed. Fuffil. 

DAYLIGHTS DARKENED, Black eyes. Pugil. 

DAYLIGHTS, n. Eyes. Fugil. 

DEAD-SET, a. Pointed attack on a person. Oen,' 

♦DEANEE— a shilling, (country phrase). 

♦DEE—a pocket-book. Op. 

DESPATCHES, n. Dice with two sides, double 
fdur, double five, and double six. 

3HmeSf Mv. 27, 1856. Oamh. 

DEUCE, n. Twopence. Gen. 

DEVIL-DODGEE, «. A religious person. Gen. 

DICKEY, n. A shirt front. Gen. 

DIP, V. To pick pockets. Th, 

DISH, V. To confute an argument. "You are 
dished," beaten, silenced. Gen. 

DODGEE^ n. A sharp unprincipled pa»on. Gen* 
DOGNOSE, «. Gin and beer. Gen. 

DOLLYSHOP, ». lUegal pawn shop. TL 

DONEIEY, Eiding the e^nAr^y, cheating in weight. 
•DOOKIN— fortune-telling. 
•DOSS— a bed. St. 

DOUSE, V. To put out. Th. 

♦DOWNBBr— a sixpence. 

DOUSE THE GLIM, Put the Ught out. Th. 
DOWNY, adf. Eashionable. Gen. 

DEAG, n. Three mouths in prison. Th^ 

♦DEAG— a coacht 
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♦DEAQ-SMAN— one who cuts trunks from the 
backs of carriages. They have a quick horse and 
a little cart, and driye off with their booty in an 
opposite direction. They are mostly about New 
Cross, or any neighbourhood badly lighted, or 
where there are several cross-roads. 

DEOPPED OFF THE HOOKS, Dead. Gen. 

DEOPPED ON TO, To [suddenly surprise with 
an accusation of any kind. Oen. 

DTJPF, n. Pudding. Gen. 

DUPEEE, n. A fellow who loiters about the prin- 
cipal streets of London, with pretended bargains, 
principally in jewelry or silk handkerchiefs. Tk, 

♦DUFEEE— a man who hawks things. 

•DTTMMIE— a pocket-book. 

DUMMY, «. Pocket-book. Th. 

DUEIA, II. Fire. Th. 

•DUEEYNAKIN— begging. 

♦TO EASB^to lob. " Hb Ease a J3loak."^to 

rob a gentleman. 
EAST AND SOUTH, «. Mouth. Th, 

EAEWIG,«. Clergyman. Th. 

EBONY OPTICS, n. Black eyes. Pupl 

EBONY OPTICS ALBONIZED, Black eyes 

painted white^ an art much practised amongst 

pugilists. 
EPSOM EACES, n. Braces. Th. 

*EVEELASTING STAIECASE— the treadmill. 
BVEETON TOFFEi; n. Coffee. Th. 
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PADGB, n. Farthing. Gen. 

FAKEMENT, n. ManoBuvre, generally applied to 
writings^ Th. 

FAKEMENT, n. The depositions of a witness. Th. 

♦FAKEMENT— a begging letter. 

FAKEE, n. Jeweller. Th. 

♦FAMILY MEN— thieves. 

♦FAMILY PEOPLE-ditto. 

♦FAN — a waistcoat. 

♦FAWNEY— a ring. 

FAST, Not to fast, not to want money. '« Well, 
now, if you are/a«^, come to me." Gen, 

FEATHEES, Money. '« He has lots a£ feathers in 
his nest." Th. 

♦FEEDER— a spoon. 

FENCE, V. To sell. Th. 

FENCE, «. A person employed by thieres to dis- 
pose of stolen property. Th. 

♦FENCED— sold. 

♦FENCES— buyers of stolen property. 

FIDDLE, n. Whip. Th. 

FIDDLEE, n. I^pence. Gen. 

FIDDLER, n. A sharper, or cheat. 2%. 

FIDDLING,!?. GambHng. Th. 

FILLET OF VEAL, n. House of correction. Th. 

FINGEBrTHUMB, n. Bum. Th. 

♦FINNUFFS— five pound notes. 

FINTJFF, n. Five pound note. Th^ 

♦DOUBLE FINNUFF— Ten pound notes. 
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FIRST or MAT, «. Tongue. L. Life. 

FLAG-, «. Fburpence. G-en, 

FLASH, fl^^*. G-rand. ^''Rowjlashjouare" Gen. 

•TO FLASH-to Bhow or exhibit. 

♦FLASH— the cant language. 

♦FLESH— meat. 

•TO FLIMP— to bustle, rob. 

FLIMP, Putting on the j^wwp. Garotte robbery. 

FLIMSEY, n. Bank note. Th. 

FLOOE, V. To beat, to baffle. Bulwer's Felham. 

FLOUNDEE ANB DAB, «. Cab. Th. 

FLUMMTJX, «. Failure. Qen. 

FLUMMERY, a^. Joking, genteel nonsense. Oen. 

FLTJJSTKEY, n. A footman. " Flunkeys out of Col- 
lar," Footmen out of place. Gen. 

FLY, V. Not to be deceived. " Tmjfy to you." Th. 

•TO FLY A WINDOW— to lift a window. 

FLY MY KITE, n. Light. Th. 

FLYING THE KITE, Raising money on bills 
whether good or bad. Gen. 

*F0 GLE— a handkerchief. 

FOGLE, n. Handkerchief. Th. 

*FOONTS— sovereigns, 20*. 

FORK OUT, V. To pay money. " Fork out the 
tin," Haaid out the money. Gen, 

FORTY GUTS, ». A stout man. Gen. 

FOXING, V. To be half asleep. Gen. 

^^O FREE— to steal. •' TO FREE A PRAD,*' 
To steal a horse. 
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J'EOG- AND TOE, London. We -mli go to fiog 
and toe. Thieves coming up to^ London with 
plunder. Th\ 

PEOa, n. Policeman. Th. 

FUNK, ^. To turn cowardv Gm\ 

tFUNKY, adj. Afraid. i.Z. 

♦GADDING THE HOOE-goujg without shoesi 

GAFE, ». A low or common playhouse. 

See Chambers^ Journal, October 11^ 1856, Gem 

♦GAFFING— tossing. 

GAME n. Intention* ''Whaf^s jo\xr game?^^ ©r 
what are you up to ? Qen. 

*0N THE GAME— thieving. 

*T0 GAMMON -to deceive, cheat. 

* GAMMY— bad. 

♦GAMMY STUFF — spurious soap or medicine; 

GERMAN FLUTES, n. Boots. Th. 

GIGLAMPS, n. Spectacles. Cew. 

GILT, «. Money. Tk, 

GILT, pronounced yiWi «. Crowbar* Th: 

•GLAZE — window. * * Starring the glaze^ ' — ^break- 
ing the window quietly by means of & diamond 
or nail. " Spanking the glaze " — break a win- 
dow with the ilsir. 

GLIM, n. A light. ** Douce the glim:'^ Th. 

*T0 GO THE JUMP— to steal into a room 
through the window. 

GO ALONG, n. Thief, used with the article a— 
A-go alongp 
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•* Q-0 it you cripples, crutclies are cheap," — said to 
people who are quarrelling. 

GOLDFINCH, n. Sovereign. U. 

•GOJSTNOFF-a thief. 

GOOSEBEERY-PUDDING, n. Woman. '* Play- 
ing old gooseberry with anything," spoiling, up- 
setting it. Th. 

GOBGEE^ft. Man. '' The old ^ory^ behind the 
bazaar," — ^the man behind the counter. Th. 

GOSPEL GBINDEB, n. Sunday school teacher. 

GRAB, V. To seize hold of. Oen, 

tGEAVEL EASH, s. Said of any one who has a 
scratched face, generally applied to Drunkards. 

GEEED, «. Money. Th. 

GEEEN, adj. Easily deceived. " Do you see any 
^reen in my eye ?" Gen. 

•GEEEN KING'S MAN— silk pocket handker- 
chief, green ground, with any pattern. 

GEIG, n. Earthing. Gen. 

GEUB, n. Eood. Gen. 

tGTJMPTION— sharpness of perception— see 
Webster. 

GUN, n. A thief. Th. 

HALE A BULL, Two shillings and sixpence. Th. 
HALE SEAS O VEE, Drunk, or nearly so. Sailors. 
HALFTUSHEEEOON, n. Half a crown. Th. 
HANDLE, n. Title. " Oh, you want a handle to 
your name." Gen. 



HaNG-BLUFE, n. Snuff. Th, 

HANGS OUT, n. Where one lives, a lodging. Oen. 

HAED-TJP, n, A poor person. Gen. 

tHAVB HIS SHIBT OUT (to), To lose his 
temper. 

HEAVY WET, «. Porter. Gen. 

HELL, n, Ghimbling house. Gen* 

HELLITE, n. A professed gambler. . Gamh. 

HEEEING-POND, The Sea. Across the lerring- 
pond, transportation. Tk. 

♦THE HIGHELY— Beggars, with letters, pretend- 
ing to be broken-down gentlemen, captains, <&c. 

*HIP INSIDE— Inside coat pocket. 

*HIP OUTSIDE— Outside ditto. 

♦HOLE — " To be put in the hole," to cheat a com- 
panion out of his share of plunder. 

*T0 HOCUS— To Btupify a person by putting 
opium or some other drug in his liquor, and 
when he is asleep robbing him. 

HOOK, tj. To steal. Th. 

" I HOOKED IT," I went away. Gen, 

*T0 HOOK IT— To run away. 

HOP THE TWIG, v. To go away. Gen. 

HOUNSLOW-HEATH,.«. Teeth. Tk, 

HOBSE. The old horse. Horsemonger-lane gaol. 

I SUPPOSE,. w. Nose, " I gave him a blow with 
this neddy on the I-suppose." I gave him a 
blow on the nose with this life-preserver. 2%. 
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FM fly to all your ways^ I'm aware of all your 
doings. Gen. 

FVE the pull over you, Tou are in my power. 

lYOBIES, ft. Teeth. ''His ivories knocked 
out." P. 



JACK-DAKDT, «. Brandy. Gen. 

JACKET, n. Gin. " Have a drop oi jockey:' Gen. 

* JAGGEB— A gentleman. Sc. 

JEMMY, n. A crowbar. Th. 

JENNY-LINDEE, «. Window, pronounced win- 
der. 5%. 

JIGGEB, To strike the jigger, to pick a lock. Th. 

JOET, Fourpence. Gen. 

♦JOMEE — a fancy girl, term of friendship, as op- 
posed to blower. 

JTJEK, n. Seal. Th. 

KEGMEG, n. Tripe. " A kejmeff shop." X.Z. 
KICK, n. Focket. '' Having some of the ready in 

his kick.** L.L. 

KICKED THE BUCKET, Dead. Gen. 

KICKSIES, n, Trowsers. '* KickHes builder," A 

trowser maker. L.L. 

KICKSIE, adv. Disagreeable. Gen. 

*KICKSTEBS— A pan- of breeches. 
*KIDDEN— Boy's lodging-houses. 
♦KIDDING ON— To entice one on. 
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*EIDMENT— A pocket handkerchief, pinned to 
the pockety with a comer hanging out to entrap 
thieves, 

♦KTDSMAN — One who boards and lodges boys, 
training them to become thieves. 

KINICHIN, «. Kid, boy. TL 

KISS ME QUICK, ». Name given to the very 
small bonnets worn by females during the year 
1850, and for a short time afi;er. Gen, 

KITE. " Flying the kiUj^ raising money on bills. 

Oen. 

tKNTJCKLE-DUSTEB, n. A formidable American 
instrument, made of brass, which slips easily on 
to the four fingers of the hand, and, having a 

. projecting surface across the knuckles, is calcu- 
lated in a pugilistic encounter to inflict serious 
injury on the person against whom it is directed. 
Timea^ Feb. 15, 1858. 

LADDLE, n. Lady. Th. 

LAG-, n. A returned transport. 2%. 

fLAG-, V. To transport. '^ May I be la^ffed (trans- 

- ported)." The Mleimere JewH Bohbery^ Tinies^ 

. Dec. 5, 1857. 

^LAGGED— Transported. . 

fLAP THE &UTTEB (to), Getting drunk. 

fLAEK, *, A joke, fun, merriment ; very generally 
used. ''It was only a lark," is the common ex-> 
case for practical jokes. Gen. 
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LATH-AND-PLASTEE, n. IMjister- Ti: 

LEAK AND PAT, n. Hat iiaed by marine store- 
shop keepers, &c. 

LEAN-AISD-LUECH, «. Churchy Th. 

LEAP-EBOa, n. A crab. Th. 

LEABY, adf, Enowing. See the song of the 
Learj-man. . . Gen* 

*LEAEY-.Cunmiig. 

tLEAVING-SHOP, «. An luJicensed pawn- 
broker's. 

♦LEGGED— In irons. 

LICKED, V. To be beaten. Gen. 

LIMB, V. To tear in pieces. ** Fll Kmb yon, my 
lady, when I get you home," nsed by women to 
their children. Gen. 

LIMB, A. Limb of the law, lawyer or*lawyer's 
dork. Gen. 

tLIMB, n. A vixen, a bad tempered woman* 

Gen. 

LINEN-DBAPEE, II. Paper. Th. 

fLINES, yiz. Marriage Lines, the Marriage Gertd* 
ficate. '^ Show us your liines," a person would 
ask, doubting the marriage of a ]^air. living to- 
gether. L.L. 

LINGO, n. Language. . Gen. 

LIVE-EELS, n. Kelds. « Bill's gone to Uve-eeh 
to read and write with Joe."— fif^c Eeai 3Jk* 

LIVEB-EACED, n.A pale, or white-faced man; 
a coward. Gen. 
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^LOBB— A tm. " To pincha lobb-'^ To rob a tilL 

LONG-ACEE, n. Baker. . Th. 

♦LONG-TAILED ONES— Large bank notes. 

LOED-LOVEL, n. ShoTeL Tk. 

*LOED OF THE MAJSTOBr-Sixpence. 

♦LOWE— Coin. 

♦SAMMY LOWE-^Bad coin. 

.LTTCKY, V, Cut bis luch/; ran away. Oen, 

LUMP OF LEAD, n. Head. Th. 

♦LXJNAN— A girL Of. 

♦LTTSHrCOVE— public house. 

LUSH-CEIB, n. A publie-house, , S%. 

LIJSH, Ss Strong drink. Oen. 

♦LUSHT— Drunken. 

.MACCAEONI, «. Pony.. Th. 

MAG, V. and s. Talk. ** Hold your map." Oen. 
MAG, *. Penny. " What did you get, a mof f " 
MAIDSTONE JAILOE, «. Tailor; 211. 

♦MA EKTNG— watching, observkg* 
MAW, n. Mouth. Th. 

MAWLEYS, n. Hands. Th. 

.MEALY-MOUTHED, adj. DeeeitfiiL: Oeit. 

MEASTJEE, ft. Man. " Jack is your meaeme^ he'U 
do the job for you." . Tk, 

MILD, V. " Draw it mildy^ not to exaggerate. 
MILKJSN, fi. Housebreaker. . Th. 

♦MILKY ONES— White linen rags. 
MILI^. p0 To bea^ or fight, to^ be beaten. PuffiL 
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MILLTDG, «. Shirt. Tk. 

•MILL T0&— A shirt. 

MINCB PIES, ft. Eyes. m. 

MIZZLE, r. To disappear. Gen. 

♦MOAK-.^ donk^. Gp. 

*MOBS -Companions. 

Working with mobs. Bobbing with compaiiions. 
*MOLL— A girL Sc. 

♦MOLLSACK— Eeticuk. Se. 

tMONICKEB^ n. The name. « I will soon put 

the monicker out €i that*'- The Mlennere Jewel 

BoUery, Timee, Dec. 5, 1857. 
MOON, ft. Month. One «iooii« one month at the 

treadmill ; 6 moom^ six months. J%. 

MOONSHINE, Deception. "^ It is all mooMhine:' 
MOPITSSES, n. Money. 6e». 

MOSH. ** Doing the mosh on the quief Dining 

at im eating-house, and not paying. Th. 

MOTHEE. *' Does your mother know you are 

out P" Called after an over-dressed person. 
*MOTT— A woman. 

MOUTHPIECE, n. Counsel. Gen. 

MOVCH, fK To go about sponging x)n yourfiiends. 
MOUCHEB^ fi. Beggar. Til. 

MUDDLED, adf. Drunk. Gen. 

MUEE, n. A stupid fool. Gen. 

MUG, n. Dupe, " Who is the mug ?" Th. 

MUG, n. Face. Th. 

MULLY-QSUBS, o. Pain in. the stomadi.. Gen. 
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MUMP, V, To talk seriouslj. Oen, 

♦MUMPEE— A beggar. Gp. 

MUSH, «. Umbrella. Th. 

♦MUSHEOOM FAKEES — Itinerant tunbrella 
makers dnd repairers. 

KAB, r. To seize, to take hold of; applied to per- 
sons. Ven. 

NAIL, t. To nail a person ; to fix them to one 
point. Gen. 

NAIL, V. To steal. Th. 

See also "Prigi" 

♦JfAILINQ— stealing. 

NAP THE EBGULAES, v. "Divide the spoil.'' 
Buhver. Th. 

f NAED, n. A person who obtains ixiformatidn 
under seal of confidence, and afterwards breaks 
. faith. — Time9^ Folioe case, April 2^ 1859. 

♦NAEP—a shirt. 8c. 

NEDDY, n. Life-preserver. "I gave him a blow 
on the I suppose, Le, face, with this here neddtf.^^ 

NECK ou NOTHING. A desperate case. €hn. 

NIX, ad/o. Nothing. Oen. 

NOB, n. A man of consequence in any trade. Gen. 

•NOBBLEES-^confederates of the thimble-men, 
wha appear to play to induce others to do the 
same. 

♦ON THE NOSE— to watch, look out, 

NOSE-MY, n. Tobacco, cohimoilly c^ed hockey. 
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OATS AND CHAEF, n. Footpath, Th. 

OBFUSCATED, «. Drunk. Gen. 

OLIVEE, n. Moon. " But Oliver is tleepy to 

night." Th. 

OEACLB. "Working the oraele;" to plan a 

robbery, or any kind of deceit. iZ%. 

OBINOKO, ft. Pronounced orinoker, poker. Th» 
OFT OF COLLAE. Out of place. Qen. 

OUT-BTJN the Constable. To Hto beyond your 

means. €ren, 

•PAD— bead, or a walk. 

*PADDEN CEIB— boys' lodging houses. &. 

•PADDINGr KEN— trampers' lodging houses. 

•PALL — an associate. 

PALy n. Companion. €hn, 

'^'PALMING^ — ^robbing in shops by pairs, one bar- 
gains as with intent to purchase, while the other 
watches his opportunity to steaL 

PANUM, n. Bread. Th. 

PANZY, ». A burghiry. Th. 

•PAPEB MAEJ!BS— -a nickname for beggars who 
pretend to belong to a paper mill, or that they, 
are agents to collect rags. 

•PASH — ^a stiver, piece of money. 

•PATENT COAT— inside skirt coat pocket. 

•TO PATTEE-to talk. 

PATTEE, V. To talk. Th. 

FATTER, ft. Trial "Bill is to <to rights' at faia 
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' patter,'^* No chanoe at his trial, is sure to be 
convicted. Th. 

PEACH, V. To inform against, to betraj* Th. 

PEG, n. To lower. " Take you down a />ey or two." 

Gen. 

•PEG— sbilling. Sc. 

•PjuTjfiEMAN —a man who cuts trunks £rom the 
back of carriages. Thej have a quick horse in a 
little cart, which they driye off with the booty in 
an opposite direction. New Cross, neighbour- 
hoods badly lighted, and where there are seyeral 
cross roads, are the places of their resort. 

PETTICOAT, n. Woman. Th. 

PHIZ, n. Face. Oen. 

•PIGh— a person, or sixpence. 

PILCHEB, n. A stealer; applied to pickpockets. 
** A pilcher of fogies." Th. 

PILCHEE OF FOGLBS. A stealer of pocket- 
handkerchiefs. Th. 

•TO PINCH— to rob. 

PINCH, t>. To steal. Qm. 

PINS, w. Legs. Fugil. 

PIPE, V. To weep. " She i& piping her eye." 

•PLANT — ^to mark a person out for plunder, also 
to deposit in some secret or settled place. 

PLANT, n. A scheme designed for plunder. QUh. 

PLATE OF MEAT, w. Street. Th. 

PLOWED, «. Drunk. Gen. 

YLXTHLj ft. Worth a plum. A rich man. • €ten. 
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•TO POLL— to cheat of one's flhara ''To poll a 
fellow" — applied to fences, who get hold of pro- 
perty and then refdae to pay for it. 

tOP-SHOP, n. Pawnbroker. Oen. 

tPOET ST. PETEES, n. Trunks. "There go 
Port St. Peters."^2%« Mhsmere Jewel Bobibery, 
Tknee, Dee. 5, 1857. 

•POSH — a stiver, lowest piece of money. 

POT. Foi luck, iust as it comes. €ren, 

POT, adj. Gone to pot Buined. Gen. 

-POT, n. A woman. " This old pot, we will turn 
her.*' We will pick this woman's pocket. Th. 

POTATO-TEAP, ». Mouth. Z. Ufe. 

•PEAD— a horse. 

PEia, n. To steal. Th. 

He wlttt prigB what isn't Ids'ii, 
When he's ootch'd '11 go to pris'n ; 
She as naila what isn't hei'n, 
At the miU must have a torn. 

•TO PEIGG— to thieve. 

•PEIGG— a house thief. 

•TO PULL DOWN— to steal from shop doors. 

•PUDDING SNAMMEE— he who steals from 

a cook shop. 
+PUT UP, V. Being watched. "There was a 

jeweller's shop put up." — Timee^ March, 16, 1858. 
PUTTING ON THE FLIMP. A garotte rob- 

bery. Th. 

^PUMPING, V. To ask rude questions. Oen. 

PUEL, n. Porter, Oen. 
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QUEEE-CTJmN, n. Magistrate. Th. 

QUID, n. Sovereign. Th. 

QUILL-DBIVEB, ». A lawyer's derk. Oen. 

QFOD, n. Prison. " He is in quod." Bulwer. Th. 

•EACLAN — a married womail. Op. 

•EANDLESMAN — Bilk pocket handkercHef, 

green ground with white spot. 
RAN-TAN. " On the ran-tan.** Out getting drunk. 
EAPPHSTG, n. Perjury. Th. 

EAT, n. A turn coat. PoL 

EEAD AND WEITE, v. To fight. Th. 

EEAD AND WEITE, v. FUght: « He took to 

read and write.** Th. 

♦EEADEE^a pocket book. 
EEADT-GILT, n. Eeady money. Gen. 

•EEDGE— gold. 
EED-LINEE, n. An officer of the Mefadicity So- 

dety. Beggare. 

♦EEGXJLAES— share. 
EEGFLAES. A thiefs share of the spoil. ''They 

were quanelling about the re9r«2ar#»'' Tmee^Jan. 

8th, 1866. Th. 

BE-BAW. ^ On the rtf^at(7.^ Out getting drunk. 

Oen* 
BIDING THE DONKEY. Cheating in weight. 
BIGHTS. « To rights," dear. " Oh then you 

are to rights this time*. There is a dear case 

against you.'' Th. 
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BIO, n. A kind of race. Chn. 

** Away went Gilpin, neck or nought, 
Away went hat and wig, 
'He little dreamt when he set out 
Of running rach a rig.** 

Cowper*9Poemi — Gilpin. 

EHINO, n. Money. Th. 

BOFND MB HOUSES, n. Trousers, pronounced 

trouses. Th. 

BOGUE ATO VILLAIN, n. A shilling. Th. 

BOGXJE, n. Thief. " Boffue and PuUey." A man 

and woman going out to rob gentlemen. Th, 
•BOLL OF SNOW-^piece of Lish linen. 
BOBT-O'MOEE, n. Floor. Th. 

EOIJGHS, «. Common work-people. Gen. 

fBOFND, V. To inform against. " I will round 

on you.'' 2^ Ellesmere Jewel Robbery^ TimeSy 

Dec. 6, 1857. 
BOWDT, n. Money. " Got any rowdy^ Bill ?" 

Also rhino. Gen. 

♦BUIN— gin. 

^SAILOBS -^ turnpike sailors, beggars who go 

about disguised as sailors. 
SAM. ""^tssiiBamr To treat to drink. Oen. 
SAWBONES, n. Doctor. Gen. 

♦SAWNEY— bacon. . 

SAWNEY^ ». Bacon. Gen. 

SGAMMEBED, fi* Drunk. Qen. 

♦SCHOFEL— bad money. 
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•SCHOFELS PITCHEES— paper of bad money. 

*SCEANNINGh-beggmg. 8c. 

SCEAPE, n. To shave. Gen^ 

SCOLLOGUING, v. Eacketing. ** Where have 
you been scolloguing last, night ?" Q^n^ 

SCOTCH PEG, n. Leg. L. life. 

SCEAN, n. Food. TK 

SCEBW, n. Turnkey. Th. 

SCEEWED, 9. To be intoxicated. '< I was nearly 
icreuoedJ^ Gen, 

SCEEWS, n. Skeleton keys. Th, 

*SCEEWS— housebreaking implements. 

SEEDY, adv. Shabby, badly dressed. Gen. 

SEEBNE. All right. " It is all *^ewtf." Th. 

SETTLED, V. Transported. Th. 

SEVEN PENNY-WOETH. Seven years* trans- 
portation. Th. 

SEWED TJPi n. Drunk, cannot take any more. 
" Well, you are soon sewed «p," Gen. 

*T0 SHAKE— to rob. 

♦SHAKEE— a shirt. 

*SHAKESTEE— a lady. 

♦SHALEES— girls, (country phrase). 

♦SHALLOW COVES, -n— feUows who go 

or V about the country, 

♦SHALLOW FELLOWS, 3 half naked, with a 
Guernsey jacket, but no hat, shoes^ nor atpckings« 

♦TO GO ON THE SHALLOWS— to ga half 
naked. 
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SHANDT-aAFF, n. Ale and ginger-beer. Gen. 
♦SHEEN"— bad money. 8c. 

SHE HAS GOT HBE SITTING BEBBCHES 

ON. Said when a person pays too long a visit. 
•SHICKSTEE— a lady. 

SHINDY, n. A row. Oen. 

SHINEBS, n. Money. Gen. 

SHIP IN PULL SAIL, n. Ale. Th. 

SHOE LEATHEfi. Said by thieves when any 

one is coming. Th. 

•SHOFEL— bad money. 

SHOEEL-PITCHING. Passing bad money. Tk. 
SHOOT, r. To go away. ''Shoot the moon." 

Moving by night, owing rent. L. life. 

SHOOTING THE CAT. Being sick from drink. 
♦SHOP BOUNCING-^-shoplifting. 
SHUT-XJP, V. Hold your tongue, stop your mag. 
SIDB-BOAEDS, n. Shirt-collar. "Are you in 

mourning. Bill?" "No; whyp" "Because 

you have got yo ir Hde-hoarde up," alluding to 

shops having the shutters put up. X. life. 

♦SINKER-bad money. 

SIE WALTEB SCOTT, n. Pot of beer. Th. 

♦SKILLEY— nickname for a broth given on the 
' hulks. 

♦SKIN— a purse. 
SKIN, n. Purse. •' How many eJcme, Bill, in the 

Park?" Th. 

SKYCEB, ft. A mean, sponging fellow. Th. 
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SKY-SCSAFEE, n. Tall man. '' I say, old «iEy- 
scraper, is it cold up there V* Oen* 

SLAG-, ». Chain, a gold or silver one. Th. 

tSLAJS"©. " What is Slang f Where do you dranf 
the line ? We answer, by Skmg we understand, 
first, technical expressions peculiar to a body of 
men, forming a part of their customs, and a bond 
of union and fellowship, such as the cant terms 
of students, political nicknames, and the special 
phraseologies of particular trades and professions. 
Secondly, and more generally, —expressions con- 
secrated, as it were, to Momus, from their birth, 
devoted to comic, or would-be comic literature 
and conversation, always used with a certain 
amount of ludicrous intent^ and which no person, 
except from a slip of the tongue or pen, or un- 
fortunate force of habit, would employ in serious 
writing or discourse." — Charles Asbor Bristed^ in 
Cambridge JSssags^ 1855, p. 66* 

SLAP-BANG, n. Cook-shop. 

SLAP-UP, adf. Excellent, fashionable. Gen. 

*SLASH — outside coat pocket. 

*SLICK A DEB— pocket book. 8e. 

♦SLIPPEBT— soap. 

tSLOP, n. A policeman. " On to the slops,*' with 
this cheer a poHceman was attacked by some 
militia-men. IHmes, Oct. 80, 1857* 

SLOPE, V, Not to be forthcoming. He sloped, he 
went o£ Th. 
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SLOPS, n. Ckthes for men. &en^ 

SLUM, n. Dark alley. Gen. 

SLUM, t;. Up to shtm, knowing. 2%. 

tSLUMMINQ-, part, v. The operation of rubbing 
cpunterfeit coin with a black composition, to giTO 
it the appearance of haying been some time in 
circulation. TmeSp Folice ease^ April 2, 1859. 

•SLUMMING— passing bad money. 

•SMASHEB — a passer of bad money. 

*SMASKFEEDEB— a sUver spoon. Se. 

SMELLEB^ n. A blow on the nose. Th. 

•SMIG-GINS — nickname for a soup given on the 
h^lks. 

♦SNAGGLING- — driving geese into a comer in a 
stubble-field; the man then gets into a ditch 
and throws among them a line with a hook and 
a worm at the end ; the goose swallows it, is 
pulled away, and bagged. 

•TO SNAM— to snatch. 

•SNEAKS— boys who creep into houses, down 
areas, or into shops, &c. to enter the premises, 
while another, who is called a crow^ watches. 

SNEEZEB, n. Pocket-handkerchief. X. life. 

•SNEEZEE^a snuff box. 

•SNID— sixpence. So. 

SNIP, n. Tailor. Qen. 

*SNOOZE-:a bed. So. 

♦SNOT— a gentleman. ... &, 

♦SNOW-DEOPPINQ— stealing linen Off a.hedge. 
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SNUFF. Up to vnuff. Not easily doddved. Qen. 
SOAPED bim over, Humbugged him. Qen. 

SOLDIEE, H. A red herring. Qem. 

SOLD, ». To deceive, being outidtted, "Thalfs a 

SOLD-UP, STUMPED, SEEDY, all ipply to a 
poor or distressed person. Gen, 

•SOOT-BAG— a reticule. 

SOUPER, n. Watch. « I lost my iowperr Th. 

fSPAEK, n. Diamond. " These things are spatJea.^^ 
The Ellesmere Diamond Bobbery, Times, Dec. 5, 
1857. 

*T0 SPEE L— to run away. " To apeel the drum." 
To run away with the stolen property. 

3PEMi, n. Time. ** A long spell "—a long time. 

SPLICED, V. Married. Gen. 

SPLIT, V. To quarrel with, to cease an acquaint- 
ance. Gen. 

SPLIT, n, Man, one who mforms against his com- 
panions or accomplices. TL 

♦TO SPLIT— to inform. 

SPLIT-PEA, n. Tea. Th. 

SPOUT, w. Pawnbroker's shop, " Bill's coat is up 
the spout" Gefi. 

•SPEAT- sixpence. 

SPBEAD, n. A feast. ''He gave us a good 

• spread,'^ Gen. 

SPEEAD, w. A shawl. Th. 

s 
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SPEEE. *' On the vpreer Out getting drunk. 

♦SPUNKS— matches. 

♦SPUNK-PENCEES—match sellers. 

tSQITAEE, V. To settle, «I wiU Bqmre (settle 
the cabfore) with the cabman." T\e Mleamere 
Jewel Eobheiy, Times, Dec. 6, 1857. 

•ON THE SQUAEE— honest, square. 

♦SQUEEZE— silk. 

STAEF NAKED, n. Gin. L. life. 

•TO STAG— to watch. 

STAIT, n. London. 2%. 

*T0 STALL— to screen a robbery whilst it is per- 
petrated. 

STALLED OFF, v. To go away. Th. 

STALL, r. To walk off. i. life. 

•STALSMAN — an accomplice. 

STAB, V. ** To star a glaze "—to break a window. 
The " starring " was effected by forcing the point 
of a bradawl into the putty. — Times^ Dec. 15, 
1867. Th. 

STEAM-PACKET, n. Jacket. 5%. 

*THE STEEL— the tread-mill. 

STAG. n. Shilling. Th. 

STAG, V. To see. *' Stay the peeler "—see the 
policeman. 2%. 

STALL YOUB MUG (to), To go home, or to 
take shelter. Th. 

BTEEL-BAE DEIVEE, n. Tailor. Oen. 
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STICK-UPS, n. Shirt-coUar. Gen, 

STICKING IT ON, Deceiving or defrauding. A 

most comprehensive phrase. Oen, 

STINGO, n. Strong liquor. Gen^ 

ST. MAETINS LE GEAND, n. Hand. Th. 

fSTOOP BUZZm Gt, part, verb, '' Let us go stoop 

buzzing." A practice with women of robbing 

gentlemen who fall in their company under 

peculiar circumstances, TimeSy Peb. 11, 1859. 
STOP, n. A detective ofRcer. Th. 

STOP THIEF, n. Meat stolen. •* I have got this 

piece of atop thief, ^* I stole this piece of raw 

meat, Th, 

STOW TOUR MAG. Hold your tongue. Z.Z, 
STEETCH, n. Hard labour in prison. Th. 

STEETCH, n. Twelve months hard labour. Th. 
STEIKE THE JIGGEE (to). To pick a 

lock. Th. 

STUFP, fi. Money. '* Has plenty of stuf,'' Gen, 
tSTUFF, V. To eat. 

STUMP UP. Pay your money, or your share. 
•TO STUN HIM OF HIS EEGULAES — to 

win a confederate's share of booty. 
STUNNING, adv. Qever^ knowing. " Oh, crikey. 

Bill I a sttmning go." Gen, 

SUIT, n. Watch and seals. •* The old codger has 

got a 9uit** Th, 

SWADDT, n. Soldier. Gen. 

SWAG, n. Plunder. Th, 
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fSWAG, n. To cany off. ** I am to swag (cany) 
it." The Mlesmere Jewel Bobbery^ Times^ Dec. 6, 
1857. 

*S"WAQ^ — stolen property, also a portion, a quan- 
tity of. 

•SWAG- CHO VET BLOAK— marine store 
dealer, who bnys stolen goods. 

tSWASHBTJCKLEE, «. A braggard. "The 
military swashbucklers." Times^ Peb. 16, 1868. 

SWELL, n. A superior of any kind or trade. 

•SWELL — ^well-dressed person. 

SWIG, V. and ». To drink. « Take a good swigr 

SWIPES, n. Sour beer. Gen. 

•SWIM. ** To make him swim for it," to cheat a 

companion out of his share of plunder. 
SWOP, V. To exchange. " I swopped that foyle, 

Oen. 
' •TATS— old rags. 
•MILKY TATS— white rags. 
TEETH, «. ** Teeth drawing ;" wrenching knockers 

off. G^en. 

TESTEE^ n. Sixpence. Gen. 

THAT IS NO GO. Will not succeed. 
THE COVE HAS GOT LOTS OF PEATHEES 

IN HIS CEIB. The man has plenty of money 

in his house. Th, 

THEATEE, n. Police court. Th. 

*THB THINGS— base coin. 



i 
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THEBB MOEE AND UP GOES THE DON. 
£EY. This saying had its origin with some 
showman, who used to go about the country ex- 
hibiting tricks ; the hoisting of a donkey on a 
pole being the grand finale. '* Three half-pence 
more and up goes the donkey." 

THEEE-QFAETEES OF A PECK, n. Neck* 

The abbreviation of this sentence would be thus 

}, in writing. "Take the measure^ Charley, 

. from his }." Take the handkerchief from his 

neck. Th, 

THEEB SHEETS IN THE WIND. Drunk or 
nearly so. Sailors. 

TH&OW MB IN THE DIET. «. Shirt. Th. 

TICK. Credit. '*2&A;beingnogo." Credit not 
given. Gen. 

♦TIED UP PEIGGING— given over thieving. 

TIGHT, a. Drunk. Gen. 

TILES. Or the tilet; out getting drunk. Gen, 

TILE, n. Hat. 

I'm a geii:^* I'm & gent 

Of Uie Regent Street style ; 
Examine my vest, 

And look at my tiU." 

TIN, «• Money. "Lots of ^i»." Gen. 

TIP, r. To give. " Stay a minute, Sal, the silly 

old maa will tip MSSk tanner." *' Tip ihe wink.'* 

Gen* 
*T0 TIP— to pay. 
TIP-TOPPBE^ n. Gentleman. Gen, 
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TOBTCONSAEN, n. A highway expedition. Th. 

♦TOaaEET— clothes. 

•TOGS— clothes. 

TOGS, n. Clothes. Gen. 

TOM-EIGHT, n. Night. Th. 

TOP- JOINT, n. Pint of beer. Th. 

TOP-GOB, n. Pot boy. Th. 

TOP OP EOMB, n. Home. Th. 

*T0 TOUT— to watch. 

*TEAVELLEES— thieves who travel fiom place 

• to place, 

TEANSLATOE, n. A man who converts old things 
into new. Th. 

TEAVEESED, v. To walk over. Traversed the 
cart. A sporting term, to walk over the racing 
ground. 

TEOTTEE CASES, n. Boots. Oen. 

TEOTTEES, n. Peet, Gen, 

trrCKOrT, n. a very substantial meal. 

tTTJMBLE, V. To alarm. " You will tumble the 
coachman." The Mleemere Jewel Bohbery^ 
TimeSf Dec. 5. 1857. 

♦TUEKET MEECHANTS— purchasers of plun- 

' dered silk, &om the weavers, who rob the over- 
weight. 

•TUENPIKE SAILOES. See « Sailors/* 

TUETLE DOVES, n. Gloves. Th. 

♦TWELVE— a shilling. 

•••TWELVEE— ditto. 
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TWIG, V. To understand. Om. 

TWIST, n. Brandy and gin mixed. Z. life. 

UNCLE, n. Pawnbroker. Oen, 

Who takes my ragged jacket in. 

Whene'er I want a drop of gin — My Uncle* 

TJPPEE BENJAMINS, n. Over-coats. Gen. 



VOYAGE OF DISCOVEST. Gtoing out stealing. 

WALK TOUE CHALKS. Go away. 
WALKEE. Exclamation of unbelief. Gen. 

WARM, n. A rich person. ''Has he got any 

blunt, BiU V " Oh yes, he's warm.'* Tk. 

♦WATCHMAKEES— the idle and dissolute, who 

live in Calmet's buildings, Oxford-street. 
*WATEESMAN— a Ay-cold, silk pocket hand- 

'kerchief. 
WEDGE, «, Plate. Th. 

♦WEDGE— silver. 
WEDGE-BOBB, n. Silver snuffbox. 
♦WEDGE-EEEDEE— «lver spoon. 
WEED, n. Cigar. " Will you take a weedT Gen. 
WE WILL TAKE IT TO FEOG AND TOE. 

" We will divide the spoil in London.'* Th. 

WET, n. To drink. Wet your whistle. Gen. 

WHEADLE, V. To persuade. Gen. 

WHITEWASH,. V. To go through the Bankruptcy 

Court. , . Gen. 
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WHITE SATIN, n. Gin. SPb. 

♦WILD— a village. 

WIND. Baising the wind. Getting money. Gen. 

WIND. Three sheets in the wini. Nearly in- 
toxicated. Gen. Sailors. 

WIEEE, n. Pickpocket. Th. 

WOBBLESHOP, n. Where beer is sold without a 
licence. Th. 

^TO WOEK — ^to rob, or aet in any way aooording 
to the divers occupations of thieves, &o. 

♦WOEK THE BULLS— get rid of bad 6*. pieces. 



YAC, n. Watch. Tk. 

♦TACK— a watch. 

TELLO W-BOT, n. Sovereign. Tk. 

♦YELLOW PANOy— silk pocket handkerchief, 
yellow, with white spots^ 

♦YELLOW-MAN— yellow silk pocket handker- 
chief. 

♦YOKEL — a countryman. 



vulbu te]»ks f ok -uokmy, 

Ijord of ihe Manor ^ 

Pig ... 

Sprat . . . . . > 6^. 

Downer 

^Snid . 
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Breahy-Ug . • . ' 

Deaner (country phrase) 

*P^y . . , . > 1«. 

Twelve .... 

Twelver , . . 

Alderman — 2«6J. 

Salf-case — a bad ditto. 

Bull — 6«. 

CJwe — ^a bad ditfco. 

Cooters . . . ") 

JRwnte . . . J 20*., sovereigns. 

Finnt^s — 6Z. notes. 

Double Finnuffs — 107. notes. 

Long-tailed ones — ^large notes. 



FIiASH NAMES FOB SILS: "BOQWWS HAJETDKEBCHIEFS. 

3f%-*-i8 the general t9rm f<^ pilk pocket hand- 

kerdaiefs of all sorts. 
Belcher — close striped pattQin, 
Blood-red Faneg — all ned. 
Blue Billy — blue groiuady with white spots. 
Cream Fancy — any pattem on a white ground. 
Qreen Emg^s Man ^kelj pattern on a green groivQid. 
Bandle^g-man — green, with white spots. 
TFa^tfi^A-ma^— *sky-coloured« 
Yettow Fancy — yellow, with white spots. 
Tellow-man--^ yellow. 
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SLAKa biddl£. 

Q. Why are Ladies the greatest Thieves ? 
A, They steel (steal) their petticoats, hone* their 
stays, and crib* their babies. 



SLAira WORDS A^D PHRASES. 

** A lecture recently delivered in Carlisle by the 
Bev* A. MurseU contained, the following amusing 
and instructive passage :—:The point, to which I 
have next to direct attention is manliness in speech. 
There are many young men who seem to consider 
it essentia] to manliness that they should be masters 
of slimg. The sporting world, like its brother, the 
swell mob, has a language of its own; but this 
dog-English extends far beyond the sporting world. 
It comes with its hordes of barbarous words, threat- 
ening the entire extinction of genuine English. 
Now, just listen for a moment to our fast young 
man, or the ape of a fast young man, who thinks 
that to be a man he must speak in the dark 
phraseology of slang. If he does anything on his 
own responsibility he does it on his own * hook.' 
If he sees anything remarkably good he calls it a 
^stunner,' the superlative of which is a * regular 
stunner.' If a man is requested to pay a tavern 
bill he is asked if he will ^ stand Sam.' If he meets 

* These two words have slang meanings. 
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& savage looking dog he calls him aii^ugljcu^^ 
tomer.' If he meets an eccentric man he calls him 
a * rummy old cove.' A sensible man is a ^ chap 
that is up to snuff/ Our young friend never scolds^ 
but 'blows up;* never pays, but * stumps up;' 
never finds it difficult to pay, but is ' hard up ; ' 
never feels fatigued, but is ' used up/ He has no 
hat, but shelters his head beneath a ' tile.' He 
wears no neckcloth, but surrounds his throat with 
a * choker.' He. lives nowhere, but there is some 
place where he ' hangs out.' He never goes away 
or withdraws, but he * bolts' — he 'slopes' — ^he 
* mizzles ' — he * makes himself scarce' — ^he * walk^ 
his chalks' — he 'makes tracks' — ^he 'cuts his 
stick ' — or, what is the same thing, he ' cuts his 
lucky ! ' The highest compliment you can pay him 
is to tell him that he is a ' regular brick.' He 
does not profess to be brave, but he prides himself 
on being ' plucky.' Money is a word which he has 
forgotten, but he talks a good deal about 'tin/ 
and 'the needful,' 'the rhino,' and 'the ready.' 
When a man speaks he ' spouts ' — ^when he holds 
his peace he 'shuts up;' when he is humiliated, he 
is 'taken down a peg or two,' and 'made to sing 
small.' Now, a good deal of this slang is harmless ; 
many of the terms are, I think, very expressive ; 
yet there is much in slang that is objectionable. 
For example, as Archdeacon Hare observes in one 
of hi3 sermons, the word ' governor/ as applied to 
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a Mhetf is to be reprehended. I bive heard a 
young man call his father the ^relieidng officer*' 
Does it not betray on the part of young men great 
ignorance of the paternal and filial relationships, 
or great contempt for them P Their father is to 
isuch young men merely a goyemor — merely the 
repfesentative of authority. Innocently enough the 
expression is used by thousands of young men who 
venerate and loye their parents ; but only think ol 
it, and I am suro that you will admit that it is a 
eold, heartiesB wcnrd when thus applied, and one 
that ought forthwith to be abandoned." — Ti» 
April 8, 1658. 



SLAITQ FHBA.SES. 

(Communicated by an eminent Philologist.) 

Rnee mg nuhhed la^ — Sell my stolen goods. 

JSy&ik020y«-^Breeches pocket. 

The only inihg in ike gaff^-^The only prigs in the 

fair. 
Eum UU-^Well filled pocket books. 
Picking the such i$ a kittle job — Stealing {com the 

breast pocket is a difficult job. 
Sereavei in his henjy cfay—Bank notes in his 

waistcoat pocket. 
Two lulkieg-^Two constables. 
(PheJUdleitiek'-^A spring-saw. 
Working at the hoys and cofeMy— Shoplifting. 



Jt^edge ieouU — Silver watches. 

Dross scouts — Gold ditto. » 

Three screaves in a Ul whieh Ifqfk^tfrom a suek-^ 

Three bank notes in a pocket book which I took 

from a breast pocket. 
A dovm in the voU — ^A hue and cry in the town. 



SPECIMENS OF ELASH. 

I buzzed a bloak and a shakester of a reader and 
a skin. Mj jomer stalled. A cross-co?e, who had 
his r^fulars, called out ''cop bung," so as a pig 
was marking, I speeled to the cribi where I &und 
Jim had been pulling down sawnej for grub. He 
cracked a case last night and fenced the swag. He 
told me as Bill had flimped a jack and pinched a 
swell of a fawney, he sent the yack to church and 
got three finnufs and a cooter for the sawney. 

TBAKSLATIOK. 

I picked the pocket of a gentleman and lady of 
a pocket-book and a purse. My fancy girl stood 
near me and screened me from observation. A fel- 
low-thief, who shared with me my plunder, called 
out to me to hand over the stolen property, so, as 
somebody was observing my manoeuvres, I ran 
away to the house, where I found James had pro- 
vided something to eat, by stealing some bacon 
firom a shop door. He committed a burglary last 
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night and had disposQd of the property plundered* 
He told^e that Bill had hustled a person and ob- 
tained a watch ;' h| had also robbed a well-dressed 
gentleman of a ring. The watch he sent to have 
the works taken out and put into another case (to 
preyent detection), and the ring realized him three 
five-pound notes and a sovereign. 



ANOTHEE SPECIMEN, 

Bob is gone a dunynackin. 

The padding ken of Sally Kicks, called Tiger-face, 
oi Wisbeach, is full of prigs and shallow chaps and 
fellows on the high-fly. 

Lawyer Bob draws fakements up ; he's tipped a 
peg for each. 

The paper makers get the tats and never tip the 
motts a posh, but fence the milky ones with some 
swag chovey bloak. 

The crocusses pad through every wild, to fence 
the gammy stuff, whilst schofel pitchers work the 
bulls, and gypsies make and plant the gammy-lowr 
swags. 

Shallow fellows gad the hoof, and fence their cant 
of togs, whilst fawney dooppers gammon the flats 
and take the yokels in. 

The slippery and the spunks are fenced by leary- 
coves all day, and cocum gonnofs flash by night the 
cooters in the boozing kens, and send their lusby 
shicksters out to bring the ruin. 
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Robert has gone begging. 

The beggars' lodging-house belonging to Sally 
Bicks, nick-named Tiger-face, of "Wisbeach, is full 
of thieves who rob houses, and the beggars who go 
about half-naked, on their thieving excursion. 

Lawyer Bob makes out begging letters; he 
gets Is, a piece for them. 

Those thieves who pretend to belong to paper 
mills get the rags and never pay the women a far- 
thing, but sell the white rags to some dealer in 
marine stores, who buys them. 

The beggars pretending to be doctors walk 
through every village to sell spurious soap and 
medicines, whilst the disposers of base coin get rid 
of bad 5s, pieces, and gypsies make and hide their 
base coin and booty. 

The fellows who go about with hardly anything 
on their backs, and go without shoes, sell such 
clothes as are given them through charity, while 
ring droppers take in the countrymen. 

Soap and matches are sold by cunning chaps all 
day, and the sly rogues at night exhibit their sove- 
reigns at their drinking rooms, and send their tip- 
pling girls out to get them gin. 
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Once Try, Youll come again 
To HAEEIS'S 

(&tabUshed vpwards of 90 yean^) 

SLAP UP TOa AND OUT AND OUT 

KICKSIES BUILDER, 
1, BACK BXAZi, HATTOMT OAaDEVi 

AND 

33, WE&TON STREET^ 80MER8 TO WN. 

M&. H. nabs the chance of putting his cnstomers awake, that 
he has jost made his escape ftom Russia, not forgetting to clap 
^ mawieys upon some of the right sort of Ducks to make 
single and double-backed Slops for gentlemen in black, when 
<>n his return home he was stunned to find one of the top manu- 
facturers of Idanchester had cat his lucky, and stepped off to 
the Swan Stream, leaving'behind him a valuable Stock of Mole> 
■skins. Cords, Velveteens, Plushes, Swans, Downs, &c. and 
having some ready in his kick — ^grabbed the chance — stepped 
home with the swag^— and is now safely landed at his (Srib. 
He can turn out Toggery of every description very slap up, at 
the following low prices for 

BBADY QXIiT-TICK BBINCI NO GO* ^ ' 

Upper Benjamins built on a downy plan, a moMfeh to half a 
finnuff. Slap up Velveteen Togs, lined with the same, 1 pound, 
^ 1 quarter and a peg. Moleskin ditto, any colour, lined with 
the same, 1 oouter. — A pair of Kerseymere Kicksies, any co- 
lor, built very sjap-up, with the artful dodge, a canary. Pair 
of stout cord ditto, bidlt in liie '* Melton Mowbray" style, half 
a sov. Pair of Broad Cord ditto, made very saucy, 9 bob and 
a kick. Pair of Moleskin, all colors, bmlt himky-spanky, 
with double fakement down the side, and artful buttons at 
bottom, half a* monarch. Pair of stout ditto, built very serious, 
9 times. Pair of out and out fancy sleeve Kicksies, cut to 
' drop down on the trotters, 2 bulls. Waist Togs, cut long, with 
moleskin back and sleeves, 10 peg. Blue Cloth ditto, cut slap, 
14 peg. Mud Pipes, Knee Caps, and Trotter Cases, built very 
low. 

A decent allowance made to Seedy Swells, Tea Kettle Pnr- 
gers. Head Robbers, and Flunkeys out of Collar, N.B. Gen- 
tlemen finding their own Broady can be accommodated. 

Qg^ Observe the Addren I 

1, Back Hlll| Hatton Garden, and a3. Weaton Street, 

Somera Town. 
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Once Try, Youll come again 
To HAREIS'S 

(Established upwards of 20 years.) 

SUFEEIOB COAT & VEBY EXCELLENT 

TROWSERS MAKER, 

1, BACK HZXiXi, HATTON" 6AaDBN« 

AND 

33, WESTON STREET, SOMERS TOWN. 

Mr. H. takes the opportttnity of letting his customers know, 
that he has just escaped from Russia, not forgetting to lay 
his hands on some of the right kind of cloth to make single 
and double-breasted coats and waistcoats for all well dressed 
men, when on his return home he was surprised to find one of 
the first manufacturers of Manchester had run away, and 
crossed the water, leaving behind him a valuable stock of 
Cords, Velveteens, Plushes, Swans Downs, &c. &c. &c., and 
having some money in his pocket— seized the opportunity — 
came home with the stuffs — and is now safe at his home. He 
can make up clothes of every description at the following low 
prices — 

RBADY MONEY-NO TRUST BEING GIVEN. 

Over Coats made of a superior pattern, from a crown piece to 
half a five pound note. Superior velveteen coats, lined with 
the same, 2bs 6d, Moleskin, any colour, lined with the same, 
;^1. A pair of Kerseymere Knee Breeches, any colour, made very 
fashionable, with the yellow neckhandkercbief included. A 
pair of stout Cord ditto, made in the " Melton Mowbray" style, 
10«. Pair of Broad Cord ditto, made the top of the fashion, 
with double stripe down the side, and buttons at the bottom, 
half a sovereign. Pair of stout ditto, very strongly made, 
9s. A pair of very wide Trowsers, cut to fall full over the feet, 
2 five shilling pieces. Waistcoats, cut long waisted, vnth 
moleskin back and sleeves, lOf. Blue cloth ditto, fashionably 
cut, 14 sixpences. Gaitersi Leggins, Boots and Shoes, made 
very reasonable. 

An allowance to poor men of fashion, men who exchange 
their old clothes, butlers, and footmen out of place. N.B. 
Gentlemen finding their own materials can be accommodated. 

^^ Observe the Address I 

1^ Back HiU| Hatton Garden^ and 33. Weston Street, 

Somers Town. 

13 
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THE HOTJSB-BBBAKEE'S S03TG. 

(From G. W. M. Eeynolds' Pickwick Abroad. 8vo. 

1839. p. 223.) 

I ne'er was a nose,(l) for the reglars(2) came 

Whenever a pannie^3) was done : 
Oh ! who would chirp(4) to dishonour his name, 
And betray his pals(6) in a nibsome(6) game 

To the traps P(7) Not I for one ! 
Let nobs in the fur trade(8) hold their jaw, 

And let the jug(9) be free ;— 
Let Dav/s-dustClO) and a weU-fak'd claw(ll) 
Por fancy coves be the only law, 
And a double-tongued squib (12) to keep in awe 

The chaps that flout at me ! 

Prom mom to night we'll booze a ken(13) 

And we'll pass the bingo(14) round ; 
At dusk we'll make our lucky,(15) and then, 
"With our nags so flash, and our merry-men, 
We'll scour the lonely ground. 

(1) One who betrays his com- (9) Prison. 

panions. (10) Gunpowder. 

(2) Share of the plunder. (11) An experienced hand at 

(3) BurgUry. stealing. 

(4) Inform. (12) Double-bawelled gun. 

(5) Companions. (13) Drink freely. 

(6) Gentlemanly. (14) Brandy. 

(7) Police officers. (15) Depart. 

(8) Old Bailey pleaders. 
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And if tbe Bwells resist our " Stand !" 

We'll Bquib(16) without a joke ; 
For I'm sniggered if we will be trepann'd 
By the blarneying jaw of a knowing hand. 
And thus be lagg'd(17) to a foreign land. 

Or die by an artichoke(18.) 

But should the traps be on the sly. 

For a change we'll have a crack ;(19) 
The richest crib8(20) shall our wants supply — 
Or we'll knap(21) a fogle(22) with fingers fly,(23) 

When the swell one turns his back. 
The flimsies we can sma8h(24) as well, 

Or a ticker (25) deftly prig; — 
But if ever a pal in limbo fell, 
He'd sooner be scragg'd(26) at once than tell ; 
Though the hum-box pattem(27) talk'd of hell. 

And the beak(28) wore his nuttiest(29) wig. 



(16) Firo. (23) SkilM. 

(17) Transported. (24) Pass false notes. 

(18) A hearty choke; t.e. (25) Watch. 

han^ng. (26) Hanged. 

(19) A burglary. (27) Parson. 

(20) Houses. (28) Magistrate or judge. 

(21) Steal. (89) Handsomest 

(22) Handkerchief. 
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THE LEAET MAN. 

Oe ups and downs IVe felt the shocks. 

Since dajs of bats and shuttlecocks. 
And alicumpaine and Albert-rocks, 

When I the world began ; 
And for these games I often sigh 

Both marmoney and spanish-fly, 
And flying kites too, in the sky, 

For which I've often ran. 

But by what I've seen, and where Tve been, 

I've always found it so, 
That if you wish to learn to live, 

Too much you cannot know 
Eor you must now be wide-awake. 

If a living you would make, 
So I'U advise what course to take 

To be a Leary Man. 

Gto first to costermongery, 

To every fakeTiient get chfly. 
And pick up all their slangery. 

But let this be your plan : 
Put up with no kiehosheiy, 

But look well tSter jpashery, 
And cut teetotal sloshery, 

And get drunk when you can. 
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And when you go to spree about» 

Let it always be your pride 
To have a white tiU on your nob^ 

And a bulldpg by your side. 
Your j^fe you must flaMy tie. 

Each word must patter flofhery^ 
And hit cove^9 head to smashery. 

To be a Leazy Man. 

To Covent Ghu?den or Billingsgate 

You of a mom must not be late. 
But your donkey dri^e at a slashing rate. 

And first be if you can. 
From short pipe you must your bacca blow. 

And if your donkey will not go. 
To lick him you must not be slow. 

But weU his tide vmut Urn. 

The fakement conned by knowing rooka 

Must be weU known to jou, 
And if you come to^hery^ 

You must muff one or two. 
Hien go to St. GHles*s rookery^ 

And liye up some strange nookery, 
Of no use domestic cookery. 

To be a Leaiy Man. 

-Then go to pigeon fanoeiy^ 

And know each breed by quis of eye, 
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Bald-heads from skin'ems by their fly, 

Go wrong you never can. 
All fighting coTes you too must know* 

Ben Cannt as well as Bendigo, 
And to each mill be sore to go, 

And be one of the van. 

Things that are found before they're lost. 

Be always first to find, 
Bestore dogs for a pound or two. 

You'll do a thing thafs kind. 
And you must sport a blue hilly. 

Or a yellow to^ tied loosily 
Bound your seray for hloaks to see 

That you're a Leary Man. 

At /bnac2;'«m«(fofc^and tiddlywink, 

To be a sharp you must not shrink. 
But be a hriek and sport your cMnk^ 

To win must be your plan. 
And set-toos and cock-fighting, 

Are things you piust take delight in, 
And always try to be right in, 

And every kidment scan. 

And bullying and chafiQng too, 
To you should be well known. 

Your nob be used to.bruisery. 
And hard as aAy stone. 
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Put the kiebosli on the dibbery, 
Know a joey from a tibbery, 

And now and then have a black eye, 
To be a Leary Man. 

To fairs and races go must you, 

And get in rows and fights a few, 
And stopping out all night it's true, 

Must often be your plan. 
And as through the world you Jmdgery^ 

Get well awake tofudgery^ 
And rub off every grudgery^ 

And do the best you can. 

But mummery and slummery 

You must keep in your mind, 
Por every day, mind what I say. 

Fresh fakements you will find. 
But stick to this while you can crawl, 

To stand 'till you're obliged to fall. 
And when you're wide awake to all. 

You'll be a Leary Man. 
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SLANG. 

It has been a pleasant oonceit with philosophers 
and writers to distinguish the saccessiTe ages of 
what, in the plentitudo of their wisdom, thej call 
the world, hj some metallic nickname. We hare 
had the Golden Age and the Silver Age, the Age of 
Iron, and the Age of Bronze ; this present era will, 
perhaps, be known to our grandchildren as the age 
of Electro-plating, from its general tendency to 
shams and counterfeits ; and, when the capital of 
the Anglo-Saxon Empire shall be, some hundreds 
of years hence, somewhere in the South Seas, or in 
the centre of Africa or interior of China, the age 
that is to come may be known as the Age of Flatina 
or that of Potassium, or some one of the hundreds 
of new metals, which will, of course^ be discovered 
by that time. 

However, this present age may be distinguished 
by future generations, whether ferruginously, or 
auriferously, or argentinally, there can be no donbt 
that the Victorian era will be known hereafker — 
and anything but favourably, I surmise — as an 
epoch of the most unscrupulous heterodoxy in the 
application of names. What was once occasionally 
tolerated as a humorous aberration, afterwards de- 
generated into foUy and perversity, and is now 
a vice and a nuisance. Without the slightest 
regard to the proprieties of nomenclature, or to 
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what I may call the unities of signification, we 
apply names to objects, abstractions, and persons 
stupidly, irrationally, and inconsistently: com* 
pletely ignoring the nature, the quality, the gender, 
the structure of the thing, we prefix to it a name 
^hich not only Mis to convey an idea of what it 
materially is, but actually obscures and mystifies 
it. A persistence in such a course must inevitably 
tend to debase, and corrupt that currency of speech 
which it has been the aim of the greatest scholars 
and publicists, from the days of Elizabeth down- 
wards, to elevate, to unprove, and to refine ; and, if 
we continue the reckless and indiscriminate impor- 
tation and incorporation into our language of every 
cant term of speech from the columns of American 
newspapers, every Canvas Town epithet from the 
vocabularies of gold-diggers, every bastard classic 
cism dragged head and shoulders from a lexicon by 
an advertising tradesman to puff his wares, every 
slip-slop Gallicism from the shelves of the circu- 
lating library ; if we persist in yoking Hamlets of 
adjectives to Hecubas of nouns, the noble English 
tongue will become, fifty years hence, a mere 
dialect of colonial idioms, enervated ultramon- 
tanisms and literate slang. The fertility of a lan- 
guage may degenerate into the feculence of weeds 
and tares : should we not rather, instead of raking 
and heaping together worthless novelties of ex- 
pression, endeavour to weed, to expurgate, to 
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epurate; to render, once more, wholesome and 
pellucid that which was once a '^ well of English un- 
defiled," and rescue it from the sewerage of verbiage 
and slang ? The Thames is to be purified ; why not 
the language 7 Should we not, instead of dabbling 
and dirtying the stream, endeavour to imitate those 
praiseworthy men of letters who, at Athens, in that 
most miserable and forlorn capital of the burlesque 
kingdom of Greece have laboured, and successfully 
laboured, in the fiice of discountenance, indifference^ 
ignorance, and a foreign court, to clear the Greek 
language from the barbarisms of words and phrases, 
Venetian, Genoese, Trench, Lingua Franca, Arabic, 
Turkish, Armenian, Spanish, Sclavonic, Teutonic, 
which, in the course of successive centuries of 
foreign domination and oppression, had crept into 
it; and now (though in the columns of base- 
priced newspapers, printed on rotten paper with 
broken type) give the debates of a venal chamber, 
and the summary of humdrum passing events, in 
the language of Plato and Socrates. These men 
have done more good and have raised a more en- 
during monument to the genius of their countiy, 
than if they had reared again every column of the 
Acropolis, or brought back every fragment of the 
Elgin marbles from Great Sussell Street, Blooms- 
bury. 

It is no excuse for this word-sinning of ours to 
say, that we have learnt a great portion, of our new- 
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fiEuigled names and expressions from America/ The 
utterer is as bad as the coiaer. It is true that our 
Ibrans-atlantic cousins have not only set us the 
example, but have frequently surpassed us in their 
eagerness to coin new words> and to apply names 
to things with which they have not the remotest 
relation. The Americans call New York the 
« empire city," as if a city— and in a repubUc 
moreover— could be under any circumstances an 
empire. Another town of theirs is the '' crescent 
city/' and so fond of the name of city are they, 
that they frequently apply it to a group of half-a 
dozen log cabins and a whiskey shop in a marsh, on 
the banis of some muddy, Whaunted riUr. 
Every speculator in '^ town lots " (slang again) in 
the States has founded half-a-dozen *^ cities." 

In the United States if half-a-dozen newspaper 
editors, post-masters, and dissenting ministers^ two 
or three revolvers, a bowie knife, a tooth-pick, and 
a plug of tobacco get together in the bar room of 
an hotel, the meeting is forthwith called a " caucus " 
or a "mass meeting.'* If Joel J. Wainwright 
blows out General Zebedee Buffle's brains on the 
New Orleans levee, it is not murder but a *^ diffi- 
culty." In South America, if a score of swarthy 
outlaws — calling themselves generals and colonels, 
and who were muleteers the week before — meet in 
an outhouse to concert the assassiuation of the dic- 
tator of the republic, (who may have been the land- 
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lord of a vetda or a hide jobber a year ago,) the 
ragged condave calls itself a ** pranuneiamento.** 

And touching the use of the tenns, '' monster,'* 
" mammoth," "ieviathan," how very trying have 
those misplaced words become! Their violent 
transformation from substantives into adjectives is 
the least of their wrongs ; the poor harmless ani- 
mals have been outraged in a hundred ways besides. 
The monster, I believe, first became acquainted 
with a meeting in connection with that great 
agitator, so calm now in Olasnevin canetery, and 
whose agitation has been followed by such a sin- 
gular tranquillity and apathy in the land he agitated. 
As something possibly, but not necessarily ex- 
pressing hugeness (for the most diminutive objects 
may be monstrous) the term of monster was not 
inapplicable. But in a very few months every re- 
union of four>and-twenty fiddlers in a row was 
dubbed a monster concert; a loaf made with a 
double allowance of dough was a monster loaf; 
every confectioner's new year's raffle was a monster 
twelfth cake; we had monster slop-selling shops, 
and the monster pelargonium drove our old faTniliar 
friend, the enormous gooseberry, from the field. 
Then came the mammoth. An American specu- 
lator — who in the days when spades were spades, 
would have been called a showman, but who called 
himself a " professor and a tiger king," neither of 
which he was — ^had a horse, some hands above the 
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called him the mammoth horse^ That obsolete 
animal the Mammoth being reputed to have been 
of vast dimensions^ gave to the horse this new nick- 
name ; but in a short time there started up firom 
all quarters of the Anglo-Saxon globe, from, the Ajf 
the earth, and from the waters under the earth, 
a plethora of mammoths. The wretched antedi- 
luvian beast was made to stand god&ther to un- 
numbered things that crawled, and things that 
crept, and things that had life, and things that had 
not. The mammoth caves of Kentucky howled 
from across the Atlantic. Peaceable tradesmen 
hung strange signs and wonders over their shop 
doors; and we ];ieard of mammoth dust pans, and 
mammoth loo tables, and mammoth tea trays. 
Large conger eels, fruits of unusual growth, and 
cheeses made considerably larger than was con- 
venient, were exhibited in back streets at sixpence 
a head, under the false pretence of being mammoths* 
If anybody made anything, or saw anything, or 
wrote anything big, it became a mammoth, that 
the credulous might suppose the Titans, Anak and 
all his sons, were come again, and that there were 
giants in the land. We wait patiently for a plesio- 
saurus pumpkin^ or an ichthyosaurus hedgehog; 
and we shall have them in good time, together with 
leviathan lap-dogs, behemoth butterflies, and great- 
sea-serpent parliamentary speeches. 
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' Brigands, burglars, beggars, impostors, and 
swindlers will bare their slang jargon to the 
end of tbe chapter. « Mariners too, will use 
the terms of their craft, and mechanics will 
borrow from the technical vocabulary of their 
trade. And there are cant words and terms tra- 
ditional in schools and colleges, and in the playing 
of games, which are orally authorised if not set 
down in written lexicography. But so universal 
has the use of slang terms become, that, in all 
societies, they are frequently substituted for, and 
have almost usurped the place of wit. An au- 
dience will sit in a theatre and listen to a string of 
brilliant witticisms, with perfect immobility ; but 
let some fellow rush forward and roar out ** It's all 
serene," or " Catch *em alive, oh !" (this is sure to 
take) pit, boxes, and gallery roar with laughter. 

I cannot find much tendency to the employment 
of slang in the writings of our early humourists. 
Setting aside obsolete words and phrases rendered 
obscure by involution, there are not a hundred in- 
comprehensible terms in all Shakspeare's comedies. 
The glut of commentators to the paucity of dis- 
puted words is the best evidence of that. We can 
appreciate the humour of Butler, the quaintness of 
Fuller, the satire of Dryden, the wit of Congreve 
and Wycherly, nay, even the scurrilities of Mr. 
Tom Brown, as clearly as though they had been 
written yesterday. In. Swift's Polite Conversation, 
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among all the homely and familiar sayings there is 
no slang ; and you may be sure, if there had 
been any of that commodity floating about in 
polite circles then, the Dean would have been the 
man to dish it up for posterity. Eielding and 
SmoUett^ in all their pictures of life, with all their 
coarseness and indecency, put little slang into the 
mouths of their characters. Even Mr. Jonathan 
Wild the great, who, from his position and- ante- 
cedents, must have been a master of slang in every 
shape, makes but little use of it in his conver- 
sation. And in that rogue's epic — that hiographia 
Jlagiiiosia — the Beggar's Opera — we can under- 
stand Macheath, Filch, Jenny Diver, and Mat of 
the Mint without dictionary or glossary. The 
only man who wrote slang was Mr. Ned Ward ; 
but that worthy cannot be taken as an example of 
the polite, or even of the ordinary conversation of 
his day. 

It may be objected to me that although there 
may be a large collection of slang words floating 
about, they are made use of only by loose, or at 
best illiterate persons, and are banished from 
refined society. This may be begging the ques- 
tion, but I deny the truth of the objection. If 
words are not to be found in standard dictionaries, 
not authorized by writings received as classics, and 
for which no literary or grammatical precedents 
can be adduced, are to be called slang^I will aver 
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that you shall not read one single parliamentary 
debate as reported in a first-class newspaper, with- 
out meeting with scores of slang words. What- 
ever may be the claims of the Commons' House to 
coUectiYe wisdom, it is as a whole an assembly of 
educated gentlemen. iVom Mr. Speaker in his 
chair to the Cabinet ministers whispering behind 
it — ^from mover to seconder, from true blue pro- 
tectionist to extremest radical, Mr. Barry's New 
House *echoes and re-echoes with slang. You may 
hear slang every day in term from barristers in 
their robes, at every mess table, at every bar mess, 
at every college commons, in every club dining- 
room. 

Thus, with great modesty and profound submis- 
sion, I must express my opinion either that slang 
should be proscribed, banished, prohibited, or that 
a New Dictionary should be compiled, in which all 
the slang terms now in use among educated men, 
and made use of in publications of established 
character, should be registered, etymologised, ex- 
plained, and stamped with the lexicographic stamp, 
that we may have chapter and verse, mint and hall- 
mark for our slang. Let the new dictionary eon- 
tain a well-digested array of the multitude of 
synonyms for familiar objects floating about; let 
them give a local habitation and a name to all the 
little by-blows of language skulking and rambling 
about our speech, like the ragged little Bedouins 
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about our shameless streets, and give them a set^ 
tlement and a parish. If the evil of slang haa 
grown too gigantic to be suppressed, let us at least 
give it decency by legalising it; else, assuredly^ 
thifi. age will be branded by posterity with the 
shame of jabbering a broken dialect in preference 
to speaking a nervous and dignified language ; and 
our wits will be sneered at and undervalued aa 
mere word-twisters, who supplied the lack of 
humour by a vulgar facility of low language. 

The compiler of such a dictionary would have no 
light task. I can imagine him at work in the 
synonymous department. Only consider what a 
vast multitude of equivalents the perverse inge- 
nuity of our slanginess has invented for the one 
word Money. Money — the bare, plain, simple 
word itself-— has a sonorous, significant ring in its 
sound, and might have sufficed, yet we substitute 
for it — tin, rhino, blunt, rowdy, stumpy, dibbs, 
browns, stuff, ready, mopusses, shiners, dust, chips, 
chinkers, pewter, horsenails, brads. Seventeen 
synonyms to one word; and then we come to^ 
species— pieces of money. Sovereigns are yellow- 
boys, cooters, quids; crown-pieces are balls and 
cart-wheels ; shillings, bobs or benders ; sixpenny- 
pieces are fiddlers and tizzies ; fourpenny pieces, 
joeys or bits ; pence, browns, or coppers and mags. 
To say that a man is without money, or in poverty, 
some persons remark that he i^ down on his luck,^ 
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hard up, stumped up, in Queer Street, under a 
cloudy up a tree, quisby, done up, gold up, in a fix. 
To express that he is rich, we saj that he is wanui 
comfortable, that he has feathered his nest, that he 
has lots of tin, or tiiat he has plenty of stuff, or is 
worth a plum. 

For the one word drunk, besides the authorized 
synonyms tipsy, inebriated, intoxicated, I find of 
unauthorized or slang equivalents the astonishing 
number of thirty>two, viz. : in liquor, disguised 
therein, lushy, bosky, bufiy, boozy, mops and 
brooms, half-seas-over, £ir-gone, tight, not able to 
see a hole through a ladder, three sheets in the 
^^^9 ^'^ESJy sci^wed, hazy, sewed up, mooney, 
muddled, muzzy, swipey, lumpy, obfuscated, muggy^ 
beery, winey, slewed, on the ran-tan, on the redraw, 
groggy, ploughed, cut, and in his cups. 

For one article of drink, gin, we have ten 
synonyms: max, juniper, gatter, duke, jackey, tape, 
blue-ruin, cream of the valley, white satin, old Tom. 

Synonymous with a man, are a cove, a chap, a 
cull, an article, a codger, a buffer. A gentleman 
is a swell, a nob, a tiptopper ; a low person is a 
snob, a sweep, and a scurf, and in Scotland, a gutter- 
blood. Thieves are prigs, cracksmen, mouchers, 
gonophs, go-alongSt To steal is to prig, to pinch, to 
collar, to nail, to grab, to nab. To go or run away 
is to hook it, to bolt, to take tracks, to absquatu* 
]ate> to slope, to step it, to mizzle, to paddl^ to 
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cut, to cut your stick, to evaporate, to vamose, to 
be ofP, to vanish, and to tip your n^ a gallop. 
Eor the verb to beat I can at once find fourteen 
synonyms : thas, to thrash, to lick, to leather, to 
hide, to tan, to larrup, to wallop, to pummel, to 
whack, to whop, to towel, to maul, to quilt, to pay. 
A horse is a nag, a prad, a tit, a screw. A donkey 
is a moke, a neddy. A policeman is a peeler, 
a bobby, a crusher ; a solder a swaddy, a lobster, 
a red herring. To pawn is to spout, to pop, 
to lumber, to blue* The hands are mauleys, and 
the fingers flippers. The feet are steppers; the 
boots crabshells, or trotter cases, or grabbers* 
Food is grub, prog, and crug ; a hackney cab is a 
shofttl; a Punch's show a schwassle-box ; a five 
pound note is a flimsy; a watch a ticker; any* 
thing of good quality or character is stunning, 
ripping, out-and-out; a magistrate is a beak, and a 
footman a flunkey. Not less can I set down as 
slang the verbiage by which coats are transformed 
into bis-imiques, alpacas, vicunas, ponchos^ anax- 
andrians, and siphonias. 

The slang expressions I have herein set down I 
have enumerated, exactly as they have occurred to 
me^i casually. K I had made research, or taxed my 
memory for any considerable time, I have no doubt 
that I could augment the slang terms and sy- 
nonyms to at least double their amount. And it 
is possible that an accomplished public will be able 
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to supply from their own recollection and eacpe- 
rience^ a goodly addition to my list. The axxival 
of every mail, the extension of eyery colony, the 
working of eyery Australian mine would swell it. 
Placers, squatters, diggers, deanngs, nuggets^ 
cradles, claims — where were all these words a 
dozen years ago ? and what are they, till they are. 
marshalled in a dictionary, but slang? We may 
say the same of the railway phraseology : buffers, 
switches, points, stokers, and coal bunks — ^whence 
is their etymology, and whence their authority P 

But slang does not end here. It goes higher — 
to the yery top of the social Olympus. If the 
Duchess of Downderry inyites some dozen of her 
male and female fSushionable acquaintances to tea 
and a dance afterwards, what do you think she 
calls her tea-party ? A thS dansante'-^a dancing 
tea. Does tea dance? Can it dance? Is not 
this libel upon honest Bohea and Souchong slang ? 
— ^pure, unadulterated, unmitigated slang. 

The slang of the fashionable world is mostly im- 
ported from France; an unmeaning gibberish of 
Gallicisms runs through English jGEisbionable con- 
versation, and fashionable novels, and accounts of 
fashionable parties in the fashionable newspapers. 
Yet, ludicrously enough, immediately thet fashion- 
able magnates of England seize on any Erench 
idiom, the Erench themselves not only universaUy 
abandon it to us, but positively repudiate it alto- 
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gether from their idiomatic vocabulaiy. If you 
were to tell a well-bred Erenchmui that such and 
Buch an aristocratic marriage was on the tapis, he 
would stare with astonishment, and look down on 
the carpet in the startled endeavour to find a mar- 
riage in so unusual a place. If you were to talk to 
him of the beau monde, he would imagine you 
meant the world which Qod made, not half-a-dozen 
streets and squares between Hyde Park Comer 
find Chelsea Bun House. The thS dansante would 
be completely inexplicable to him. If you were to 
point out to him the Dowager Lady Qrimguffin 
acting as chaperon to Lady Amanda Creamyille, he 
would imagine you were referring to the petit 
-Chaperon Mouge — ^to little Bed Biding Hood. He 
might just understand what was meant by ms^a-vUi, 
entremets, and some others of the flying horde of 
frivolous little foreign slangisms hovering about 
fashionable cookery and fashionable furniture ; but 
three-fourths of them would seem to him as bar^* 
barouB French provincialisms^ or, at best, but' aa 
antiquated and obsolete expressions picked up out 
of the letters of Mademoiselle Scuderi, or the tales 
of Crebillon the younger. 

But, save us, your ladyship, there are thousands 
of Englishmen who might listen to your ladyship 
tot an hotff without understanding half-a-dozen 
words of your discourse* When you speak of thd 
luatfauxpait of poor Miss Limberfoot'a sad m^i* 
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" 80 fiill of soul," of the enchanting roukdea of 
that ravishing cantatriee Martinnzzi, of your din* 
ner of the day before being reehereUt of jojagem 
being insolent and inattentive, how shall plain 
men refrain firom staring wonderstrack at jovat 
unfathomable discourse? 

And when your ladyship does condescend to 
speak English* it is only with a delightful mincing* 
ness of accent and a liberal use of superlatirea. 
The Italian singer you heard last night was a 
'^ divine creature ;** if you are slightly tired or dull, 
you are *' awfully bored," or ^* devoured with 
ennui ;" if your &ce be pale you vow you are a 
** perfect fright;'* if a gentleman acquaintancevolim* 
teer a very mild joke, he is a *' quizzical monster^' 
•^a dreadful quiz, he is so awfully satirical ; and 
the comic actor last night was '* killing;" and 
Julie, my child, hand me my tmaigrette^ and take a 
ahilling out of mj port-monnaie^ and tell Adolfe to 
get Bome jiffiiibes for !Fido ; and, let me see if I go 
out in the pilentum to-day, or stay, the barouche 
(we have a eiar-Mane down at our place, Doctor), 
I will wear my moire aniique and my ruehe of 
Brussels lace, and my fnatUelet, and my eiateMne^ 
with all the ^ charms" Lord Bruin Fitzurse 
brought me from Dresden, and then we wiU take, a 
drive in the Park, and I will leave a card at 
Bqjannee Lollys for my next '* Thursday,^' for 
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leally my dear 'Mions". are so scarce now^ that 
eyen Bojazmee Loll will be an acquisitioii: and 
80 on. 

I believe the abominable slang practice of 
writing P. P. C. on a card of leave-taking, and 
B.S. Y.P. at the bottom of a letter when jou wish 
an answer to it, is gone out of fashion, and I 
rejoice that it has. 

Young Lord Fitzurse speaks of himself and of 
his aristocratic companions as '* fellows" (very 
often pronounced ''&ywows") ; if he is going to 
drive a four-horse coach down to Epsom Baces, he 
is going to " tool his drag down to the Derby." 
Lord Bobby Bobbins's great coat, which he ad- 
mires, is "down the road." An officer in the 
tenth hussars is *' a man in the tenth ;" a pretty 
young lady is a '^ neat little filly ;" a vehicle 
which is not a drag (or dwag) is a *' trap" or a , 
*'eask;" his lordship's lodgings in Jermyn Street 
are his ^* crib," his *^ diggings," or he '* hangs 
out" there. His father is his "governor;" his 
bill-discounter a " dreadful old screw," if he re- 
fuses to do a ** bit of stiff" for him. When his 
fijend has mortgaged his estate, he pronounces it 
to be " dipped." Everything that pleases him is 
" crushing, by Jove !" everything that displeases 
him (from bad sherry to a writ from his tailor) is 
** infernal." 

Then there is the slang of criticism. Literary, 
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dramatic, artistic^ and scientific. Sach words as 
ffisthetic, transcendental, the "harmonies," the 
unities, a myth: such phrases as an exquisite 
fnorgeau on the big drum, a scholarlike rendering 
of John the Baptist's great toe ; " keeping/' 
"harmony," "middle distance," "aerial perspeb* 
tive," " delicate handling," *^ nervous chiaroscuro,'' 
and the like, are made use of pell-mell, without the 
least relation to their real meanings, their real 
requirements. 

And the Stage has it^s slang, both before and 
behind the curtain. Actors speak of such and such 
a fiirce being a '* screamer," and such and audi a 
tragedy being '* damned," or "goosed." If an 
actor forgets his part while on the stage, he is said 
to " stick" and to " corpse" the actors who may be 
performing with him, by putting them out in thei? 
parts. A " part" has so many " lengths ;" a piece 
will ^' run " so many nights. Belville is going in 
the country to " star " it. When no salaries are 
forthcoming on Saturday, the " ghost doesn't walk" 
-^a benefit is a " ben," a salary a '' sal ;" an acto^ 
is not engaged to play tragedy or comedy, but to 
" do the heavy business," or " second low comedy/* 
and when he is out of an engagement he is said to 
be « out of collar." 

Thus through all grades and professions of life 
runs this omnipresent slang. 

In the immense number of new words which are 
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being continually coined and disseminated tlirongli- 
out our gigantic periodical press lies, I conceive, 
the chief difficulty of the English language to 
foreigners. The want of any clear and competent 
authority as to what words are classical and what 
merely slang, what obsolete and what improper, 
must be a source of perpetual tribulation and un« 
certainty to the unhappy stranger. If he is to 
take Johnson and Walker for standards, a walk 
from Charing Cross to Temple Bar, an hour at a 
theatre, or an evening in society, will flood his 
perturbed tympanum with a deluge of words con* 
coming which Johnson and Walker are absolutely 
mute. How is the foreigner to make his election P 
Suppose the unfortunate Monsieur, or Herr, or 
Signer should address himself to write, as De Lolme 
did, a treatise on the English constitution. Sup* 
pose he were to begin a passage thus:— '* Though 
Lord Protocol was an out-and-out humbug. Sir 
Beddy Tapewax was not such a flat as to be taken 
in. He proved the gammon of Lord Protocol's 
move, and, though he thought him green, did him 
completely brown." How many young politicians 
iB^ould not think it beneath them to talk in this 
manner, yet how bitterly the foreign essayist woul^ 
be ridiculed for his conyersational style of compos!* 
tion. 

The Prench have an Academy of Letters, and the 
dictionary of that Academy, published after forty 
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years labour^ nearly two centuries ago, is still the 
standard model of elegance and propriety in com- 
position and conversation. The result of this has 
been that every work of literary excellence in 
France follows the phraseology, and within very 
little the orthography which we find in the poetry 
of Sacine and BoUeau, and the prose of Pascal and 
P^n^lon. And the French has become, moreover 
the chief diplomatic conversational and commercial 
language in the world. It is current everywhere* 
It is neither so copious, so sonorous, or so dignified 
as English or German, but it is fixed. The Em- 
peror of Eussia or the Sultan of Turkey may write 
and speak (accent apart) as good French as any 
Parisienne. But in England, an Englishman even 
has never done learning his own language. It has 
no rules, no limits ; its orthography and pronun- 
ciation are almost entirely arbitrary ; its words are 
like a provisional committee, with power to add to 
their number. A foreigner inay hope to read and 
write English tolerably well, after assiduous study ; 
but he will never speak it without a long residence 
in England ; and even then he will be in no better 
case than the English bred gentleman, continually 
^earning, continually hearing words of whose signi- 
fication he has not the slightest idea, continually 
perplexed as to what should be considered a fami* 
liar idiom, and what inadmissible slang. 

To any person who devotes himself to literary 
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composition in the English language the redundancy 
of unauthorised words and expressions must always 
be a source of unutterable annoyance and vexation. 
Should he adopt the phraseology and style of the 
authors of the eras of Elizabeth or Anne he may be 
censured as obsolete or as perversely quaint. Should 
he turn to the Latin tongue for the construction 
of his phrases and the choice of his language, he 
will be stigmatised as pedantic or with that grave 
charge of using hard words. And, should he take 
advantage of what he hears and sees in his own 
days and under his own eyes, and incorporate into 
his language those idiomatic words and expressions 
he gathers from the daily affairs of life and the 
daily conversation of his fellow men, he will have 
no lack of critics to tell him that he writes insuffer- 
able vulgarity and slang. 

Her Majesty Queen Anne is dead ; but for her 
Majesty's decease we should have had an Academy 
of Letters and an Academy Dictionary in England. 
There are two opinons in thiB co^ relative to 
the utility of academies; and, without advocating 
the formation of such an institution I may be per- 
mitted submissively to plead that we really do want 
a new dictionary — ^if not in justice to ourselves, at 
least in justice to foreigners, and in justice to 
onr great-great-grand-children.— -foiMaAo^ Words^ 
a iioeehly journal, conducted hy Charles Dickens^ 
No. 183, September 24, 1853. 
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